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Given the whole-hearted support of all men and women of labor, our 
organized labor movement with its constructive program, its love for 
freedom, justice and democracy, will prove the most potent factor in 
protecting, safeguarding and promoting the general welfare of the great 
mass of our people during this trying period of reconstruction and all 
times thereafter. 





When trade unionists demand the union label they help put other 
trade unionists to work. Is this not a union principle worth practicing? 
Be consistent. Do the thing you know you ought to do. Demand the 
label always. 





We should work to make the American trade union movement more 
effective in national affairs to bring about organization of the common 
life in broader lines as that greater opportunity shall come into the life 
of every human being. 





Talk unionism more at home. Let the rising generation learn what 
the labor movement is endeavoring to de for their benefit. 





The workers who strike in protest against their wrongs may be 


defeated, but the public protest registered in the demand for the union 
label is invincible. 





The Department of Labor reports that 28 out of 53 industrial cen- 


ters east of the Mississippi showed decreases in employment during 
April against 25 showing improvement. The Pacific Coast almost uni- 
versally lost ground, inactivity in shipbuilding and lumbering accounting 
for much of the reduction. 
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PRESENT LIVING STANDARDS 
re BASED ON JUSTICE 


LTIMATELY, | liv- 
ing standards must 
be related to social 
usefulness, says 
the A. F. of L. ex- 
ecutive council, in 
discussing “Wages 
and the Cost of 
Living” in its annual report. 

The executive council recom- 
mended that it be empowered to 
conduct an investigation of this 
question and that a report be made 
to the next convention. 

“The practice of fixing wages 
solely on a basis of the cost of liv- 
ing,” says the council, “is a viola- 
tion of the whole philosophy in 
progress and civilization. Further- 
more, it is a violation of sound eco- 
nomic theory and is utterly with- 
out logic or scientific support of 
any kind. 

“What we find as a result of 
practice, so far as it has gone, is 
that there is a constant tendency 
under it to classify human beings 
and to standardize classes, each 
class having a right to a given 
quantity of various commodities. 
It is not difficult to understand 
that the ultimate development of 
such a policy must be ridiculous 
and fantastic; in fact, it already 
has become so in many cases. 

“We are not prepared at this 
time to lay down in definite form 
a policy which we believe proper 
as a basis of wage measurement, 
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but we are firmly convinced of the 
necessity of research and study in 
order that a principle may be found 
which will be scientifically sound, 
and to which, therefore, our indus- 
trial life will naturally adjust it- 
self. 

“American industrial develop- 
ment has reached a point where it 
must give to the workers a con- 
sideration that goes beyond the 
bare essentials of sustaining life. 
Hunger of the workers for those 
things which satisfy the diversi- 
fied needs of human beings has, in 
the United States in the main, been 
satisfied in so far as the elementals 
of physical existence are con- 
cerned. There is beyond that 
point, however, a hunger which 
can only be described as one which 
demands opportunity for a broad- 
ening sphere of mental and spirit- 
ual life. 

“To measure the life possibilities 
of a highly civilized people in terms 
of yearly allowance, or so many 
pounds and yards of commodities. 
is a conception which the American 
labor movement cannot tolerate, 
and which it must remove from the 
realm of practice. We realize ful- 
ly that to substitute the present 
unscientific, unsound, unjust prac- 
tice with one which shall meet all 
tests, requires deep study and 
much consultation. There must 
be laid down a principle that will 
endure. We must face the facts 
as they are. and carefully develop 
a scientific procedure, in so far as 
that is humanly possible. 

“Ultimately, we feel, there must 
be found some method of relating 
standards of living to social useful- 
ness, or production service, though 
under present industrial manage- 
ment this has not yet been found 
possible on any just basis. 

“There are but two avenues 
leading to permanent higher stand- 
ards of living for our people as a 
whole. One of these is the elim- 
ination of waste, either in the form 
of mismanagement or of undue ex- 


ploitation and profiteering. The 
other is increased productivity. 
Both must be traveled simultane- 
ously.” 





MAKE DOLLARS FIGHT 
FOR YOU 


Today union men often spend 
$40 a month to destroy unionism 
where they give $1 a month to 
build up unionism. 

The union men of this country, 
as a body, spend no less than 
$1,500,000,000 a year to purchase 
the necessities of life. 

Every dollar of that immense 
sum that is spent for non-union 
goods is spent to break down the 
unions. 

When the strike is on, union men 
all over the country send their con- 
tributions to support the strike. 

They do all in their power to 
support their brother unionists 
when they seem to be in trouble, 
but the little strike which you aid 
here or there by contributions is 
nothing compared with the evil 
your millions of dollars do in sup- 
porting non-union products. 

When a unionist spends $40 a 
month buying scab products, he is 
trying with a great big hand to 
pull down the unionism which his 
poor little dollar of dues to his 
union is trying to build up. 

When a union man gives a dollar 
a month to support his union, he is 
very proud of himself as a good 
unionist. He thinks himself a 
philanthropist. Perhaps he thinks 
that miserable dollar a month will 
build up a powerful trade union 
movement. But it never can while 
he continues to put many dollars a 
month into ten-cent stores and the 
purchasing of the products of pris- 
on and scab labor which is cutting 
the very ground from under his 
union. 

The union label is the symbol of 
efficiency, of honest endeavor, of a 
square deal, of industrial peace in 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Cy EPIFORIAL © 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 





HE industrial conditions of the country do not seem to be improv- 

ing very rapidly, as stated in previous issues of this Journal. I 

am not looking for much improvement until about one year from 
now. There are more men out of work at this writing than there has 
been since the beginning of the industrial depression. It is true that 
we do not hear of as much suffering. The sun is shining and men and 
women out of work can walk around in God’s sunshine and feel a ray 
of hope, and at least we are not suffering from the cold, but next winter 
we are liable to experience worse conditions than last winter. Many 
of those unemployed had liberty bonds and other savings put away on 
which they have been living. This condition, of course, will not obtain 
next winter, as the surpluses will be used up and we are very liable to 
see very bad times. I do not mean to be a pessimist in this article, and 
I usually look on the bright side of things, but there is no use in denying 
facts or endeavoring to give a false report of conditions as they exist. 
The cruel part of the whole thing is that the situation could be remedied, 
that there is no need for such a serious condition confronting us. The 
cause of the whole trouble, in my judgment, is the political juggling in 
Washington. If our Government had in some way reached an agree- 
ment with European governments two years ago there is no question but 
what Europe would be in a more settled condition than it is today, and 
sooner or later this settlement must obtain. It is indeed pitiable—the 
shifting, straggling policy that is being pursued by the present admin- 
istration relative to European affairs. There seems to be no uniform 
attempt made by our Government to reach an understanding or a settle- 
ment of the European situation. Since our last issue Germany has 
agreed to comply with the decision of the Allies in so far as an honest 
payment of the indemnities imposed. You can understand why Ger- 
many waited until the last moment. There are master politicians and 
statesmen in Germany. The men handling affairs in Germany are as 
able, shrewd and capable a lot of men as are handling any government 
in the world. As in industrial, educational, medicinal and other things 
in life, Germany leads in master politicians. The only reason that they 
held out until the last moment before agreeing to pay the indemnity was 
because they got considerable hope from the fact that the United States 
had practically pulled away from the Allies and had refused to in any 
way be a party to the treaty of the League of Nations, but just as soon 
as England and France laid the law down definitely and told the Ger- 
mans that they had to do business; just as soon as England and France 
decided to send an army to occupy German territory, then the Germans 
decided that they had gone as far as they could gracefully go, and made 
up their minds to acquiesce to the demands of England and France. The 
straggling policy of our Government within the last year is responsible 
for Germany holding out so long and is now responsible for the con- 
tinued unsettled conditions in Europe, and until European conditions are 
settled with an absolute, clear policy we cannot expect anything like 
normal industrial conditions in our country. As I have often repeated, 
we produce so much more in this country than we consume that we must 
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find a market outside. Europe is that market, and the things they need 
over there we have to sell, but while they are unsettled over there and 
have no money to pay for the goods we produce, then we have no market. 
Is it not a crime that one hundred five millions of people are suffering 
because of our juggling politicians in Washington? There are today no 
less than five million men and women out of employment that were work- 
ing and employed eighteen months ago. Making a conservative esti- 
mate of the earnings of this number and basing it on $15 a week, this 
would be $75,000,000 per week, or $300,000,000 per month in wages that 
the workers were receiving a short time ago that they are not now earn- 
ing. Continuing along this line of conservative thought, it is safe to 
say that out of the $300,000,000 per month earned in wages there would 
be $250,000,000 spent in purchases by the workers, but of course when 
this money is not earned it is not in circulation, therefore the shop- 
keepers and other lines of industry are staggering because they are not 
earning anything; because the workers are not working, and because the 
politicians are juggling the affairs of the world. Itis cruel. It is piti- 
able. It is uncalled for, and there should be some remedy. Next win- 
ter, if idleness is increased, if the workers are forced to starve (with 
plenty all around), if the wives and children of the masses are suffering 
from cold and want, it is not likely that they will do so in absolute sub- 
mission. There is bound to be discontent, which, like a great flame, will 
continue to spread. Do not the politicians understand this? Will they 
refuse to see what things are leading to and offer some remedy before it 
is too late? In the meantime let those of us who are working try to 
retain our employment, because it is of no use to make the situation 
worse by causing greater unemployment. Every man who is today 
earning a day’s pay should continue to do so, if it is within his power. 
Bear in mind that it will not aid in clearing up the situation by having 
you throw up your hands and refuse to work. The only hope we have is 
that the confidence of our people in our country will never be under- 
mined. We have emerged triumphantly from every great struggle in 
which we have engaged, and undoubtedly we will come out of this awful 
condition of idleness and stagnation of industry which now confronts 
our country and the world. 





T IS useless to deny the fact that Capital is suffering pretty nearly as 
bad as Labor. I have no brief to speak for Capital. I do not rep- 
resent Capital, but deny it as we will, when Capital or Big Business 

is suffering, we are suffering also; but Big Business is to blame for its 
present unhealthy and unsettled condition. Labor is not to blame, be- 
cause we were forced into idleness. We are willing to work, but cannot 
find any. During the eight years of unprecedented prosperity for Big 
Business the earnings, especially during the war, were so large that the 
enormous profits made were undoubtedly criminal. Big Business, in 
most instances, in order to evade paying its legitimate tax to the Gov- 
ernment, in excess profit taxes and income taxes, squandered in every 
manner possible their surplus earnings. They used up their profits in 
unnecessary improvements and in unnecessary additional machinery, 
buildings, etc., and they attempted to hide away (and did successfully) 
their enormous profits. The result was that the crash in industry came 
before they expected it, hitting us much harder than any one believed it 
would. Big Business found itself with no great financial reserve, with 
a lot of buildings and machinery on hands, and after a few months of 
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general depression, were short of working capital. It rushed to the 
banks and _ the banks assisted it for a short time, but then began to 
tighten up, so that its wilful endeavor to steal from the Government by 
evading the payment of its legitimate taxes, by turning its enormous 
profits into unnecessary improvements, is responsible today for the para- 
lyzed condition confronting Big Business, so the hue and cry is to reduce 
wages; reduce running expenses; cut down the overhead, and as soon as 
they do this they take away from the other business men the additional 
money the workers would have to spend for things for their homes and 
families. If you give the worker $25 a week he lives on it and spends 
it, but if you give him only $10 a week he has to live on that amount 
also. It is not a safe cure for this cancer of industrial depression with 
which we are confronted, which has been artificially manufactured by 
the politicians in Washington and brought about by the crooked large 
business interests of our country to reduce wages—that is not the rem- 
edy. A remedy must be found elsewhere. 





T IS against the laws of the International Union to send out appeals 

for financial assistance except where said appeal has had the ap- 

proval of the International Union. I trust that our local unions 
‘throughout the country will not take notice of any appeal they receive 
which does not bear the endorsement of the International organization. 
A local union in Toledo has been on strike recently and the International 
is financing that strike, paying benefits to the amount of $10 per week 
to each man on strike. The local asked for the right to send out an 
appeal. The International believed that it was not justified in doing so 
in as much as the General Office was financing the strike, but the local 
sent out the appeal anyway. Of course, it did not have the endorse- 
ment of the International Union, and no local union within the juris- 
diction of the International is required to take any notice of such an 
appeal. There are nearly five million men and women out of work in 
this country today and they are not receiving $10 a week. Any organi- 
zation that goes on strike must expect to make some sacrifice, and where 
benefits are being paid by the International it is the opinion of the Gen- 
eral Executive Board that there is no need for appeals. Again we cau- 
tion local unions to take no notice whatever of appeals that are received 
if they are not approved by the International Executive Board, and you 
may rest assured that the International Executive Board will not ap- 
prove the sending out of an appeal unless it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary. We do not believe in appeals if they can possibly be avoided. You 
will notice within the last ten years that the International has not sanc- 
tioned more than one or two appeals for assistance. We do not believe 
in assessing our membership unless there is no other alternative. The 
organizations in each district have all they can possibly do to take care 
of themselves at this time. Again we repeat, when the International 
Union pays $10 a week to each man on strike they ought to be able to 
get along. The cost of living is not so high now as it was a year or two 
ago, and every day there is some slight improvement in this direction. 
But some people will continue to beg, no matter how much they have. 
Of course, if a man is getting $15 or $20 a week he will lay around all 
the time and never look for anything else, so for that reason it is not 
good policy at any time to pay men who go on strike the same wages 
that they received while they were working. There must be some sac- 
rifice, and the intent and purpose of strike benefits is to render a certain 
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amount of assistance during the time men are on strike, but it is not 
intended that the individual himself should not be willing to make a sac- 
rifice. 





T BECOMES necessary for me to again remind our local unions of 
I what constitutes a legal lockout. Should the employers offer you a 
reduction in wages or refuse to sign your old agreement, or a new 
agreement, and tell you that on or after a certain date, unless you accept 
their proposition, you do not need to report for work—that is not a lock- 
out. A lockout is as follows: 


If the employer approaches you and tells you that you cannot work 
as a union man in his employment and unless you agree to give up your 
affiliation with the union you cannot or will not be employed and must 
not come back to work, then that is a lockout. Anything pertaining to 
a reduction in wages or an increase in working hours, etc., is not a lock- 
out. Where the employers offer a reduction in wages:or longer hours, 
the matter should be taken up in the local union in regular form. For 
instance, if you are offered a 20 per cent. reduction in wages, your mem- 
bers should be called together in meeting and the matter discussed. If 
you decide to reject it, you can send back your committee with a report to 
the employers. If the employers refuse, then there is nothing for you 
to do except to offer arbitration, which the International Constitution 
provides must be done—where honest arbitration can be obtained. If 
the employers refuse to consider the proposition of submitting the entire 
difference to arbitration, then there is nothing for you to do except to 
vote on whether or not you desire to accept the proposition of the em- 
ployers or go on strike. This vote must be taken by secret ballot, and it 
necessitates a two-thirds vote in favor of a strike before a strike can be 
considered legal action. After a two-thirds vote has been obtained by 
secret ballot, then the entire matter must be submitted to the General 
President, and he in turn will submit the case to the General Executive 
Board. It is possible that the General Executive Board may refuse to 
sanction the action of the local union for several reasons; first, because 
in the district there is no organization that amounts to anything; next, 
because the General Office may be supporting many strikes and lockouts, 
and again, because the Board may believe that the time is not opportune 
for calling a strike in that special industry, or for other reasons. If the 
General Executive Board refuses to endorse the action of the local, the 
local should first be governed by the action of the General Executive 
Board and postpone the strike. In case you decide not to do so, of 
course, you can go on strike—we cannot hold you at work against your 
will—but you will forfeit all rights and privileges within the Interna- 
tional organization. Another case that has confronted us recently is 
that of where because the building trades have quit work where they 
could not reach an agreement with their employers, our locals have be- 
come involved. In some instances the employers in the building indus- 
try were desirous of reducing wages, but the men engaged in that in- 
dustry refused to accept the reduction and the teamsters, where affiliated 
locally with the building trades, were thrown out of work, and some of 
them have called this a lockout and expect to receive benefits. This is 
not a lockout. In the first place, the building trades have not a right to 
admit our locals to membership. The Constitution of the National Build- 
ing Trades Department states plainly that no local union will be seated 
or affiliated to the local building trade unless the International organiza- 
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tion of which the local union is a part is affiliated with the National 
Building Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor. 
However, the National Building Trades Department has not objected to 
local unions affiliating, nor has our International objected, but in every 
instance where a local union has asked for permission to affiliate with the 
local building trades our International Union, while not preventing them 
from doing so, has made it very plain that should they become involved 
in a strike or lockout with the building trades, that the International 
would not pay benefits, as no provision is made in our Constitution for 
funds to cover strikes of this kind. To be entitled to receive benefits 
from the International the strike must first be endorsed by the Interna- 
tional Executive Board, after laying the case before them from every 
angle. When the local building trades are on strike and force our build- 
ing material drivers out, that is not a legal strike in so far as our Inter- 
national Union is concerned. Again, I desire to repeat, that a proposi- 
tion made by the employers to cut wages, the union refusing to accept 
same, the employers ordering the men not to report for work unless they 
accept a reduction in wages, is not a lockout. Even if our men are forced 
out of work because of a strike, a lockout does not exist, but an out-of- 
work condition exists, and we have no out-of-work benefits attached to 
our International Union. I desire to caution our membership against 
expecting benefits in cases such as enumerated above. We could not 
possibly pay out-of-work benefits and sympathetic-strike benefits on a 
thirty-cent per capita tax. If you want those benefits you must pay for 
them, and the least that we could take care of such benefits on would be 
75 cents per capita on each member. All we can do on our per capita 
tax is to pay salaries, pay organizers, pay strike benefits to locals on 
strike, pay for the publication of our monthly Journal, pay our tax to 
the American Federation of Labor, but we cannot pay out-of-work bene- 
fits or benefits in sympathetic strikes on 30 cents. You cannot make 
$5 out of 30 cents, no matter how hard youtry. Bear this in mind, also, 
that the International Officers would be more than pleased to pay to 
every member out of work $10 or $15 a week, also pay benefits in case 
of a sympathetic strike, and all other conditions that lead towards weak- 
ening our union or causing inconvenience to our membership, if we could 
do so. If you will give us the money to do it, if you are willing to pay 
your share of the expense, if you will instruct your delegates to the con- 
vention to so amend the law as to give us the necessary means to do so, 
there is no one who will rejoice more than the writer of this article. 





E HAVE great admiration for some men in the legal fraternity, 

but there are so many blood-sucking leeches in that profession 

that we are reminded every now and then of one of those leeches 
when we receive in this office a bluff letter, stating that local so-and-so 
has decided to do this, that or the other thing against the International 
or the American Federation of Labor. You know that some lawyers 
will do pretty nearly anything. I have known even Judge Anderson, in 
Indianapolis, to compel some of those leeches to return the fee they ob- 
tained under false pretense. There is one in New York that is a bird, 
and, in my judgment, is doing more to create trouble between the local 
unions than any other individual in that great industrial center. Every 
now and then we receive a letter that we know is drawn up by this indi- 
vidual, but sometimes signed by the officers of a local union. Of course, 
we are not deceived in the least. In all my time I know of no city in the 
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country that has been compelled to dish out as much money to lawyers 
as New York City. I want to say to our local unions in New York City 
and other places that lawyers are no good to them in dealing with the 
International Union. Just as soon as I get a letter which I know is 
written by a lawyer, but unsigned, much as I try to offset it, I cannot 
prevent my mind establishing a certain prejudice against the case. A 
local union will get more consideration of any grievance they may have 
against the International Union if the case is not presented by a lawyer. 
As editor of our official magazine and General President of the Interna- 
tional for fourteen years, the General Executive Board has paid out 
for legal advice or information, or in law, only the sum of $100. I think 
this is a record that cannot be duplicated by any institution in the coun- 
try, especially an institution having such a large membership and so 
much to contend with. Of course, there are injunction cases against 
the local unions in which the International does not become involved, and 
the locals take care of their own cases. It is very easy for the Inter- 
national to become involved in trouble unless we are exceptionally care- 
ful, and we try to be careful. We have common sense and understand- 
ing sufficient, at least, to transact our business without running into a 
lawyer’s office and paying out large sums of money that is paid in by 
the members for their protection in case of strike or lockout. After all, 
the average union official knows more about the affairs of the union than 
most lawyers who were admitted to the bar a few years ago, when even 
a laboring excavator, if glib of tongue, could obtain admission to prac- 
tice law in some states. Again let me advise you to keep away from 
lawyers and attorneys as much as possible, especially when it is a case 
of some misunderstanding existing between our local union and some 
other labor organization. There are courts within the organization that 
must be appealed to before any court of law should be called into the 
case. When you appeal to lawyers it only injures you in the labor move- 
ment in many instances. Regard them, therefore, as elements of society 
to keep away from, and especially is this true of the legal fraternity in 
and around New York City. 





HE Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union of New York City, a few days ago, 

held one of the most successful meetings that has been held for a 

number of years. There were present almost five thousand mem- 
bers, who heard the report of General Auditor Briggs and listened to a 
glowing report made by William Neer, who attended the meeting at the 
request of the International, on the success of the milk wagon drivers’ 
organization in Chicago. The Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union in New York 
has been fighting for years to establish conditions to which they are 
justly entitled. They are now receiving due consideration from their 
employers, and they will continue to receive the same kind of considera- 
tion in the future if they protect their union against the enemies from 
the inside. My advice to the membership is to be careful and do not 
allow dissension of any kind to interfere with their present progress. I 
congratulate the local on what they have done in the past and only hope 
and trust for the benefit of the milk wagon drivers of New York and 
vicinity that they will continue to prosper in the future. The Interna- 
tional Union has done everything in its power to assist the local union 
and will continue to help them just as long as they obey the laws of the 
International, which we are bound, under our obligation, to carry out. 
No local union in New York or elsewhere will have any cause for regret 
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if they obey the laws of our organization. There is no union, no matter 
how great or how small, that we can allow to wilfully set aside the con- 
stitution or laws of the International Union. It is a matter of cold- 
blooded business, running this institution, and no personal feelings enter 
into its affairs. If such a condition did obtain our International Union 
would not long survive. The Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union has always 
obeyed the laws, which they helped make and which we are compelled to 
enforce. Every change made at the last convention was adopted by an 
almost unanimous vote, and in that large gathering there were only 
three or four members who objected, so there is no other alternative for 
the International Executive Board except to put the rulings of that con- 
vention into practice. No matter what laws are made, we stand in- 
structed to carry out and enforce said laws. There has not been much 
opposition to complying with the laws. It is not surprising in a large 
organization, such as ours, that we should have a few members who 
consider the organization and its officers from a personal standpoint and 
who are not broad-minded enough to understand that the constitution 
of the International is not the work of one man, but the work of the 
entire membership. In the twenty years that we have been organized 
we have been exceptionally successful. We have endeavored to be as 
conservative as possible, using every means in our power to educate and 
instruct our membership as to the necessity of complying with our laws 
and only enforcing the strict discipline imposed by the constitution when 
it becomes absolutely necessary. No one or two men should stand in 
the way of our onward march to progress, and, believe me, that in the 
past the men who attempted to run the organization from a personal 
standpoint, or in their own interest, were very quickly eliminated. His- 
tory repeats itself, and the man who is not strictly honest and working 
for the best interests of the rank and file, while he may succeed for a 
short time, is bound to be eliminated eventually. Therefore, let us work 
together and be determined to carry on our organization. We agreed to 
abide by the constitution and laws of our International Union in every 
sense of the word, so let there be no misinterpretation. Let there be no 
quibbling or evasion. Let there be no subterfuge or deceit, but every 
man trying to be the kind of union man that he promised to be—helping 
to make our organization successful, maintaining and upholding the con- 
stitution and rules which we have adopted for the government of our 
organization. 


LL lceal unions affiliated with the International Union should meet 
at least once a month. If they could meet twice a month it would 
be much better, but a local union cannot expect to continue suc- 

cessful and function as it should unless it holds a meeting at least once 
a month, giving the members a chance to consider and discuss the affairs 
confronting it. There should be freedom of expression, and any man 
who has some thought within him, even though it is contrary to the 
wishes of some of the others, should be given a chance to express it. 
One of the great causes for the success of the labor movement is the fact 
that it holds meetings regularly, the meetings are attended, the men are 
given a chance to express themselves and formulate new policies with- 
out, of course, interfering with the fundamental principles contained in 
our constitution. Local unions, if they cannot meet twice a month, 
should meet at least once a month, and in the future any local union 
that refuses to hold a meeting once a month, except where special dis- 
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pensation is granted by the Internationa] Executive Board, such organi- 
zation will subject itself to discipline by the International Union, and 
unless it holds regular meetings, may find itself suspended from the 
International Union. No body of men can function properly by leav- 
ing the entire work of the organization to the local executive board. The 
local should meet, the executive board and business agents should make 
reports, discussions should be held, the men should be educated and ad- 
vised and action should be taken without any force being placed on the 
general membership. We therefore advise local unions from now on to 
hold regular meetings at least once a month. It is customary in some 
places, due to the hot weather, to suspend meetings during the summer. 
This is a bad practice. The men get out of touch with their officers and 
the affairs of the local, and it is a distinct violation of the law for locals 
to do away with meetings for two or three months during the summer. 
You might decide, if holding weekly meetings, to hold semi-monthly 
meetings, or if meeting twice a month, to hold meetings once a month 
during the months of July and August, but during the other months of 
the year there should be no necessity for suspending a meeting of the 
local. Therefore, we advise the membership to insist on the local hold- 
ing meetings and having reports made, especially reports pertaining to 
the financial transactions of the local union. 





HE following statement was presented to the Railroad Labor 

Board at the hearing in Chicago on the request of the company for 

a downward revision of wages of men employed by the company as 
drivers, chauffeurs and helpers: 


“The United States Railroad Labor Board: 


“Gentlemen—In answer to the request of the American Railway 
Express Company for a revision downward of the wages of its em- 
ployes, representing the drivers, chauffeurs, helpers on horse-drawn ve- 
hicles and automobile trucks, men employed as stablemen, etc., I desire 
to express the hope that the Railroad Labor Board will take into consid- 
eration certain conditions surrounding those several occupations, which 
I will endeavor to set forth, and after careful consideration I am hopeful 
that the Board will refuse to grant the request of the American Railway 
Express Company. 

“T desire to call the attention of the Board to this fact: That prior 
to Decision No. 3, rendered last year by the Railroad Wage Board, the 
wages of the class of men above named were much below the average 
wages paid by other employers for the same kind of work. For instance, 
in Chicago, New York, Cincinnati, Cleveland and other large cities the 
men operating a two-ton auto truck or driving horse-drawn vehicles 
handling merchandise, were then receiving a much higher wage than 
that paid by the express company, and the wage now paid for this class 
of work by so-called private owners is higher than is being paid by the 
express company. I also desire to bring to your attention the fact that 
the express company is not paying the same rate of wages for the same 
kind of work in the several different cities. For instance, the wages 
paid the drivers and chauffeurs in the employment of the express com- 
pany in Cincinnati are much lower than is being paid in New York, Chi- 
cago, etc. 

“Up to the time our country entered the war the express company 
was considered a fair employer by the average teamster, chauffeur and 
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helper, but the company did not keep pace with the advance in wages 
obtained as.a result of the enormous increase in the cost of living, so 
that at the time Decision No. 3 was rendered the average wage paid to 
drivers, chauffeurs, etc., was much below the wage paid by employers 
engaged in almost the same kind of work. 


“The responsibility of the driver and chauffeur in the employ of the 
express company is greater than that of the driver and chauffeur in 
other employment. The driver and chauffeur in the employment of the 
express company has charge of loads of valuable merchandise, amount- 
ing sometimes up to thousands of dollars. He has to be fully acquainted 
with every public office building, every street, every wharf, railroad sta- 
tion, ete. It is his duty to understand thoroughly the vehicle he is op- 
erating. It is his duty to understand the public, as he is responsible, to 
a certain extent, for the safety of the public when driving through the 
various thoroughfares in our large industrial centers. He has to act as 
collector, handling large sums of money, as a large volume of the busi- 
ness of the express company is handled C.O. D. I bring these matters 
to your attention for the purpose of endeavoring to impress upon your 
minds the responsibility resting on the individual operating or assisting 
in the operation of a vehicle who is in the employ of the American Rail- 
way Express Company. 

“During the war, or during the time that the cost of living was con- 
tinually increasing, this class of employes did not receive from the ex- 
press company an increase in wages equal to the amount received by 
drivers and chauffeurs outside of the employment of that company. The 
increase in wages granted by Decision No. 3 was the only increase in 
wages amounting to anything that was obtained by the men in their 
employ. 

“During the time that the United States Government controlled, or 
had charge of the operation of the express company, the men in New 
York and New Jersey were compelled to go on strike in an endeavor to 
better their conditions, or to bring their wages up to anything like what 
was being paid by other employers, and only after the International Of- 
ficers had solicited and appealed to the men to return to work and not 
continue to embarrass our Government (then involved in war) and on 
the promise that their condition would be relieved, did the men return to 
work. I call this to your attention in order to prove to you that there 
was considerable dissatisfaction existing amongst this class of workers 
because of unsatisfactory wages and working conditions obtaining all 
during the war and during the time that the Government supervised the 
operation of the express company and until Decision No. 3 was rendered 
by the United States Railroad Labor Board. 

“Let me call to your attention especially that the class of workers 
named above are 100 per cent. English-speaking and 100 per cent. Amer- 
ican citizens. I do not know of any driver, chauffeur or helper in the 
employment of the American Railway Express Company that is not an 
American citizen and English-speaking. In addition 85 per cent. of this 
class of workers are American-born, and as such desire to live as Ameri- 
can citizens and raise their families as Americans, and, as you well un- 
derstand, the average American family demands better living condi- 
tions than does the family of the average foreigner. I also want to call 
your attention to the fact that 80 per cent. of this class of employes are 
between the ages of 23 and 35 years and 76 per cent. of them are mar- 
ried, having families to take care of. 
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“The argument used at this particular time, that because of the de- 
crease in the cost of living that wages should be proportionately de- 
creased, I contend, is not a just position to take, especially amongst this 
class of workers. The average man working on a team or auto truck is 
entitled to a little more than ‘just enough to live on.’ Then, again, 
when a man engaged at this class of work reaches the age of 45 years he 
usually has to seek other employment, and at the age of 50 no one has 
any use for a teamster or chauffeur at that age because he loses that 
activity necessary to jump on and off wagons, run up and down steps 
and in and out of office buildings. If he is in the employment of the 
express company as a driver or chauffeur his position is changed and he 
is given a job that pays less, or he is compelled to seek employment else- 
where. Consequently we are entitled to a little more than enough to 
live on. We must have something to protect us against old age or against 
middle age, as the express company makes no provision for taking care 
of its so-ealled old or aged employes. Up to the present time we have 
been paid barely enough to live on, and before Decision No. 3 was ren- 
dered I found drivers and chauffeurs working in Cincinnati for $16, $18 
and $20 a week—in the midst of the high cost of living—and in many 
instances the husband and wife had to work in order to keep up their 
home and turn their children over to the care of some institution while 
they were at work. 

“T understand thoroughly the position of the express company, also 
the position of the United States Railroad Labor Board, and that the 
question that confronts you is a question of cold-blooded business, and 
nothing else must influence your decision, but, after all, the average 
human being cannot fail to take into consideration the condition of those 
who have nothing to sell but their labor and who can barely live on the 
wage they are now receiving. Let me also call your attention to the 
fact that in the large cities throughout the country no attempt amount- 
ing to anything has been made to reduce the wages of drivers and chauf- 
feurs employed by so-called private concerns. If a struggling team 
owner owning ten or twelve vehicles is able to pay the wages prevailing 
last year, then it is just to assume that the express company ought to do 
likewise. 

“There are twenty-four thousand organized teamsters, chauffeurs, 
etc., in the city of Chicago and the same number in New York, and not 
one of those men has been compelled to accept a reduction in wages. 
Furthermore, no attempt has been made by the small or large employers 
of this class of men in the large industrial centers to reduce wages. The 
International Union has endeavored, and has been successful, in reach- 
ing agreements based mostly on working conditions obtaining for the 
past year. Not one employer in Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis or any 
other city has reduced the wages of the drivers and chauffeurs. In Chi- 
cago an organization of four thousand men, members of the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ local, were able to reach an agreement without a strike and re- 
ceived an increase equal to about $7 a week—this within the last 60 days. 
The average wage of a milk wagon driver at the present time is 20 per 
cent. higher than the wage received by the driver, chauffeur or helper 
employed by the express company, and the milk wagon drivers work an 
eight-hour day. The nature of the work of the milk wagon driver is not 
one-half as nerve-racking or as strenuous as the work done by the chauf- 
feur or driver working for the express company. In many cities the 
express driver receives less wages than other drivers doing the same 
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class of work. I contend that they should receive more, because, gen- 
erally speaking, the express driver is the top-notch man employed in 
occupations of this kind. Only those who are most alert and careful are 
employed as drivers, chauffeurs and helpers by the express company. In 
fact, they have to serve a kind of apprenticeship as helper before they 
are given charge of a vehicle. These drivers and chauffeurs are bonded; 
their characters and reputations are carefully investigated before in- 
surance companies agree to bond them. I mention this to prove that 
they must be high-class men or they will not be retained in the employ- 
ment of the company. 


‘‘Another phase of the situation is this: In some cities, San Fran- 
cisco, for instance, the express drivers and chauffeurs are members of 
what we call a mixed local union; that is, a union having drivers and 
chauffeurs in the employment of several employers. There are three 
thousand men, members of Local No. 85, San Francisco, that haul mer- 
chandise mostly. About one hundred of those men are employed by the 
express company. The local has reached an agreement with all of its 
employers, covering 2,900 men in that local, wherein they have agreed 
to work for the same wages and under the same conditions as pre 
vailed last year, and should the request of the express company be 
granted and a revision in wages downward obtain, the only part of the 
membership of that local union that will suffer a reduction will be the 
100 or less that are employed by the express company. This same con- 
dition obtains in Seattle and several other cities. 

“TI also want to call attention of the Board to the fact that the so- 
called weekly, or hourly, wage paid is not a true statement of the earn- 
ings of the drivers, chauffeurs and helpers, because those men are not 
given continuous employment, many of them being laid off one day each 
week, or one week in their turn, and since the general depression in in- 
dustry existing throughout the country, the men who sometimes earned 
something in overtime have not been working overtime, all of which has 
a tendency to reduce the yearly earnings of the individual. Also when 
there is not sufficient work for all of the men in a certain branch of the 
company the company has a right to suspend for a week or two two or 
three of its drivers or chauffeurs, resulting in the fact that when the men 
return to work they must use the money they receive to help pay off the 
bills incurred during their period of idleness. 


THE SO-CALLED REDUCTION IN THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


“Tt is true there has been some reduction in the cost of living, but 
in many instances the average individual endeavoring to raise a family 
is no richer today than he was two years ago, and while foodstuff may 
have been slightly reduced in some places, whatever reduction has ob- 
tained has been mostly in wholesale prices, and the retailers in nearly 
every city throughout the country are still maintaining old prices. Espe- 
cially is this true of meats, and it is also true of the shoe trade. I can 
also mention the fact that rents are not getting any lower; they are get- 
ting higher, and the wages obtained by drivers and chauffeurs being only 
just barely enough to live on, makes it impossible for him to consider at 
any time ‘owning his own home.’ I contend that every time a work- 
ing man is able to establish his own home that his confidence in and his 
love for our great country is strengthened more and more, but with the 
starvation wages now obtaining in some employments it is impossible 
for the average worker to own his own home; to bring up and educate 
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his family as real Americans, filled with American ideals, desires and 
ambitions. 


“In summing up this entire situation I trust that this honorable 
Board, which has no desire to do anything except that which is just and 
fair, will take into consideration the facts stated above. The nature of 
our employment is hazardous, as every man with common sense under- 
stands that operating a vehicle through crowded and congested districts 
in our large industrial centers entails a certain amount of danger and 
risk, also that we are not getting any higher wages now than we are 
justly entitled to; that the wages paid by the express company are not 
any greater, and in many cities not equal to the wages paid by other em- 
ployers in the same class of work; that we are entitled to a little more 
than just enough to live on; that in many districts the wages paid by the 
express company are below the wages paid by private employers; that it 
necessitates greater care and involves much more responsibility to be 
a driver or chauffeur in the employ of the express company than in the 
employ of private employers; that we can continue in this class of em- 
ployment only until we have reached mature middle life, when we must 
find other employment which does not involve such responsibility and 
energy; that we have nothing to sell but our labor, and our wages are 
now only sufficient to take care of our needs and meet the necessities of 
our families; that the wages of the men in the employment of the ex- 
press company were not advanced proportionately with the wages of 
other workers doing the same class of work during the war; that if a 
reduction in wages should obtain that there is no question but what the 
men will regard it as a great injustice; it will bring about general dis- 
satisfaction and will undoubtedly result in the disorganization of this 
branch of the express business, as no driver or chauffeur will desire to 
work for the express company at wages which are much lower than those 
paid by other employers, and will endeavor to obtain employment where 
better wages are paid. 


“Believing in the justice of our position and that the request of the 
company is unreasonable, also believing in the fairness and unscrupu- 
lous honesty of your honorable Board, we hope and trust that you will 
refuse to grant the request of the company. It is unwarranted. It is 
not justified. It is not going to help. On the contrary, it will only 
bring about disorganization and bad feeling, and in my opinion will 
eventually do more injury than good, as one of the greatest assets to be 
_— into consideration by any employer is the good will of the em- 
ployes. 


“If you take away from the driver, chauffeur and helper any part 
of the award granted in Decision No. 3, the driver, chauffeur and helper 
will be justified in feeling that an injustice has been done him, and he 
will continue to work against his will, which undoubtedly will not be 
helpful. I therefore hope and trust that your Board will decide that the 
wages now being paid the express drivers, chauffeurs and helpers should 
continue to obtain.” 





Co-operation is the method of all A Dry Fact 
human progress. When spending We fought for the freedom of 


money look for the union label, Cuba in ’98 and now we are going 
card and button. there to enjoy it.—Judge. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—Would 
you please publish in our next 
Journal an advertisement for the 
following brother, who is a mem- 
ber of one of our locals. His 
brother came into our office and 
stated his folks had been unable to 
hear from him for some time and 
he thought he had been in the 
Yellow Taxi trouble in Chicago 
and was hiding away somewhere 
till it blows over. The name of the 
brother wanted is Ernest Drullard. 
He joined our organization in 
Jamestown, N. Y. His brother, 
Fred Drullard, wants him to write 
him at Room 112, Labor Temple, 
Los Angeles, care Electrical Work- 
ers No. 83. 

Thanking you for this favor, and 
with best wishes, I remain, 

Fraternally, 
G. E. BEVAN, Sec. Local 208. 





BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—In re- 
porting settlement of the wage 
question between Local 333 and 
the employers, we neglected to 
state that one of the employers— 
just a small fry, by the way—re- 
fused to have any dealings with 
our organization, and he declared 
for the “open shop.” This em- 
ployer is Henry A. Riese, commis- 
sion merchant. He has succeeded 
in inducing two strike breakers to 
come to his rescue; previously he 
employed four drivers. For some 
time past this firm has operated as 
a strictly union shop; working 
agreement with our organization 
provided that all drivers must be 


members of Local 333. Just what 
unseen influence intervened and 
won Mr. Riese over to the enemies 
of Labor remains a problem. He 
locked out his union drivers when 
they refused to submit to “open 
shop” conditions and an arbitrary 
wage reduction of $8 a week. 


The first indication that Mr. Riese 
was departing from the policy of 
fair dealing with labor last year, 
was when, seemingly to avoid the 
Illinois Workmen’s Compensation 
act, he discharged a driver who 
had been injured in the perform- 
ance of his duties. Numerous calls 
from the union committee failed to 
rectify a monstrous wrong done 
one of our members. Anxious to 
avoid a suspension of work, as we 
always have been, we proposed that 
the matter be submitted to arbi- 
tration, to which Mr. Riese reluc- 
tantly agreed. I was chosen arbi- 
trator for the union and the secre- 
tary of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, notorious 
“open shop” organization, was se- 
lected by Mr. Riese. After more 
than a day of continuous effort, we 
finally agreed on the third arbi- 
trator. I proposed as the third 
man a brother of Mr. Riese’s rep- 
resentative, but the proposal was 
turned down because the man car- 
ried a union card. We finally 
agreed on a third man, an employ- 
ing barber. Mr. Riese, fearing to 
face a show-down, was not present 
when the hour arrived for the ar- 
bitration hearing to proceed, but 
sent, instead, a junior member of 
the firm, who had little or no direct 
knowledge of matters at issue. 

At the outset Mr. Riese’s arbi- 
trator proceeded to take full 
charge of the intended hearing. He 
declared that no one would be per- 
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mitted from our side to be present 
in the room except myself and the 
discharged driver whose case was 
in controversy. In other words, 
the hearing, he ruled, must be held 
behind closed doors. I had three 
witnesses who were prepared to 
give testimony to show that the 
discharged driver had been most 
unfairly dealt with and without 
their testimony the hearing would 
have been a farce in so far as our 
case was concerned. Mr. Riese’s 
arbitrator proceeded to outline just 
what issues of the case would be 
permissible in testimony and what 
would not, etc. He was self-ap- 
pointed “captain of the ship,” and 
attempted to justify his unreason- 
able position by saying: “I have 
my orders from Mr. Riese as to 
what to do.” To have proceeded 
with the joke hearing would have 
meant that our organization would 
have been a laughing stock and the 
object of ridicule throughout, with 
tremendous odds in Mr. Riese’s 
favor. So, failing to get any as- 
surances of a square deal, we an- 
nounced that the hearing would 
not proceed in the unfair and un- 
reasonable manner proposed, so 
each party went its way. At noon 
the next day the drivers did the 
only thing that they could do to 
protect a fellow workman from vic- 
timization—they suspended work. 
A strike lasting four days secured 
the reinstatement of the dis- 
charged driver, after Mr. Riese 
himself had blocked a peaceful set- 
tlement. Pursuant to a call of the 
open shoppers, whose secretary 
was a party to obstructing peaceful 
arbitration, seems to be the reason 
for Mr. Riese’s lockout of union 
drivers this year. 

It is believed that time will dem- 
onstrate to Mr. Riese that fair 
dealing with Labor is the best pol- 
icy, and he will prove for himself 
that “the way of the transgressor 
is hard.” 

Thank you, Brother Editor, for 
this considerable space in which to 
relate this instance, which seems 


to further indicate that our mem- 
bers everywhere should stand by 
their union as never before and be 
prepared to defend their just 
rights against even small encroach- 
ments. 
MARTIN A. DILLMON, 
Correspondent Local 333. 





MAKE DOLLARS FIGHT FOR YOU 
(Continued from page 2) 


the life of the nation. It appeals 


to the potency of the purchasing 
power of the toilers, in the elimina- 
tion of the sweatshops, of child 
labor, of prison contract labor and 
underpaid labor in general. 





Abraham Lincoln in his address 
to the Workmen’s Association in 
1864 gave the kind of advice that 
it would be well for us to listen to 
today: “Property is the fruit of 
labor; property is desirable; is a 
positive good in the world. That 
some should be rich shows that 
others may become rich, and hence 
is just encouragement to industry 
and enterprise. Let not he who 
hath no house tear down the house 
of his neighbor; but rather let him 
strive diligently to build one for 
himself, thus, by example, showing 
confidence that when his own is 
built it will stand undisturbed.” 

A great deal of this strife can be 
avoided if the capitalists take a 
human interest in their employes. 
It seems to me it would be wise for 
them to take as much interest in 
their workers as they do in their 
customers. If they applied the 
Golden Rule, I am sure there would 
be very few strikes. They should 
pay their employes a living wage. 
This wage ought to be sufficient to 
enable the worker to build himself 
a home, to educate his family, to 
bring up his children in the proper 
way, and to put something aside 
for his old age. The conditions 
under which he works should be as 
sanitary as it is possible to make 
them, and he should be encouraged 
and given promotion if his work so 
deserves. 
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Every organization should endeavor to take the same interest in 
Labor Day that existed some years ago. Local unions should hold meet- 
ings during the month of August and devise ways and means for holding 
a celebration on that one day in the year when Labor should show its in- 
terest—the first Monday in September, and especially this year, when 
a general attack is being made on Labor by the Employers’ Associations 
of the country and the enemies.of Labor in general. Everywhere we 
are confronted with a disposition on the part of the employers to destroy, 
break up, or at least weaken the legitimate trade union movement of our 
country. Let us show our interest this year by advocating and partici- 
pating in the Labor Day parade, expressing Labor sentiments, express- 
ing our loyalty to the trade union movement and to our government, and 
let us show that the onslaught, which is entirely unjustified and which 
the enemies of Labor are continuing to make on us, has not been success- 
ful in disrupting the trade union movement. 





Wall Street Journal May 13 said: “Charles M. Schwab says Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation plans erection of additional units at Sparrows 
Point plant, the first of which will involve expenditure of $25,000,000 
and give employment to 8,000 men. Plans provide for additions to plate 
mills, installation of new commercial steel lines, and enlargement of 


facilities of present coal piers. Mr. Schwab said he had every confidence 
in future of Sparrows Point plant and expressed opinion that downward 
trend of business had about reached bottom. ‘The most important 
thing. for business and industry,’ he said, ‘is a reduction in freight 
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rates. 





Wage workers, members in good standing of the union of the trade 
or calling at which they are employed, who realize as a fundamental 
principle the necessity of unity of all their fellows employed at the same 
trade or calling; who recognize the vital, logical extension, growth and 
development of all unions of all trades and callings and who strive for 
the unity, federation, co-operation, fraternity and solidarity of all organ- 
ized wage earners; who can and do subordinate self for the common good 
and always strive for the common uplift; who decline to limit the sphere 
oftheir activity by any dogma, doctrine or ism—finally, those organized 
wage workers who fearlessly and insistently maintain and contend that 
the trade unions, the trade union movement, are paramount to any other 
form of organization or movement of labor in the world, are the ideal 
unionists. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob | 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttone ... .° $§ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 4150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretarp of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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